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For thesYouth’s Companion. 
g0NG OF “‘E COUNTRY MAID. 
Come, girls, let u forth in the morn, 
Ere the sunbeams hath stolen the dew ; 
Let us learn with the sky-lark to warble, 
And catch from the roses their hue. 


[et us roam through the fields where the river 
Flows silently on to the main ; 

Jetus watch the young day from the hillside, 
Dispersing the mists of the plain. 


Létus pluck the wild flowers that bloom 

‘Neath the shade of the elm and the willow,— 
And, wreathing our garlands of posies, 

We'll shame the poor slaves of the pillow. 


For oh, to be roey and fair, 
As long as life’s current may run,— 
@urcheeks must be fanned by the mountain 


ae, 
And kissed by the glowing young sun. 
C. Henry Sr. Jonny. 


THE LOST CHILD. 

Many years ago, there occurred in Obion 
County, Tennessee, one of those thrilling 
domestic tragedies, which move to tears 
by the pathos of their mournful details.— 
A farmer named Riley, who lived near the 
aluvial bottom which borders the Obion 
river, had an only child, a daughter, some 
sixor seven years old. Little Ella was 
thedarling of her parents, and a favorite 
with all who knew her. To great beauty 
of person and sprightliness of manner, she 
tdded an uncommon share of the winsome 
graces of childhood. Her merry prattle 
md ringing laughter were like the ca- 
dences of a sweet song echoing through 
the home and the hearts of her parents. 

Having no companion in her sports, her 

y-gtound was limited to a small area 
immediately around the family mansion. 
There, busy as a bee, she romped and 
sorted, communing with nature and with 
herself in the thousand unnamed and un- 
mmable ways, which the beneficence of 
Pwvidence has provided for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of children. Her 
prolonged absences from the house being 
tmost daily, were consequently seldom 
toticed. 

One afternoon, in mid-winter, she was 
observed, immediately after dinner, to 
take her bonnet and gloves and go out, 
‘parently in an unusually frolicksome 
mod. For some time she was seen or 
heard merry-making in her usual places 
of resort. Mr. Riley was absent from 
home on some neighborhood errand. His 
wife and the few other inmates of the 
house, busy with household duties, had 
tot observed that the voice of the child 

been for some hours silent in her play- 
ground. > 

The shades of the long winter night 
were darkening over the fields, when Mr. 
Riley returned home and found his family 
Meonsternation at the prolonged absence 
olitle Ella. The search for her, which 
bidcommenced at dusk, was continued 

all the members of the household, until 
‘ery nook and corner of the premises had 

minutely and repeatedly inspected. 
child was nowhere to be found. 

The painful conviction now forced itself 


Yon the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Riley, | 


that little Ella had wandered off from 
and was lost. The night had fully 


‘tin. A cutting wind blew fiercely from | 


north. The cold wasintense. Every 
Moment sharpened the agony of the pa- 
teats, and made them tremble for the fate 
their little darling, exposed to the in- 
ey of wind and cold. 
soon as the domestic search had 
ved fruitless, it was decided to alarm 
Reighborhood, and extend the search 
tothe surrounding fields and woods.— 
Mounting his still unstabled horse, Mr. 
flew to his nearest neighbor, with 
the tidings of his calamity. Thence a 
was dispatched to the next 
whbor, and so on in succession, until a 
cuit of many miles in extent was in 
commotion and alarm. All knew 
loved the little Ella, and respected 
parents, for they were good neighbors 
excellent people. As fast as foot or 
could bring them, they came pouring 
all quarters, men and boys, gloved 


and coated for the winter 
night’s exposure, and the lov- 
ing search for the lost favorite 
of the neighborhood. 

A plan of operations was 
adopted, and carried into im- 
mediate execution. Detailed 
in small bands, with a pre- 
scribed circuit around the 
premises, widening outwardly 
with each addition, assigned 
toeach squad, they began the 
search by torch-light, and with 
concerted signals to indicate 
its progress and result. It 
was a touching, and at the 
same time, a goodly sight, to 
see those bold, kind-hearted 
rustics, marching to the drum- 
beat of their benevolent feel- 
ings, through cold and dark- 
ness, to seek, and if possible, 
to save one little wanderer 
from their rural circle. The 
touch of nature, spoken of by 
the great dramatist, had made 
them all feel of kin to the 
missing child. 

All night long the weary 
and fruitless search went on. 
| The morning rose, cold and clouded, upon 
|the benumbed and exhausted company.—| 
An area of more than a mile in diameter 
around the house of Mr. Riley had been 
searched. No sign of the lost child had 
been discovered. 
| New recruits arriving from the more 
|distant parts of the neighborhood, to fill 
| the places of those whom fatigue or indis- 
| pensable business compelled to retire, the 
|search was resumed upon the same plan 
| that it had been pursued during the night. 
| Every possible place of concealment for a 
| dead body, or refuge for the living child, 
| was carefully examined. Shouts were ex- 
|changed between the different detach- 
| ments, and occasional guns fired, to attract 
\the attention of Ella, if still alive, and 
! elicit some guiding voice or sound in res- 
| ponse. The echoes, reverberating through 


| the woods, or flung back by the hills, soon 
|died away upon the wintry air; and all 
was again silent and voiceless as the grave. 
There was no sign to tell the direction 
she had gone. The frozen earth refused 
to retain even a little footprint to guide 
the deliverers upon her track. 

Still that noble band of youths and 
men faltered not. Cold, fatigue, wakeful- 
ness, and hunger combined to oppress 
them. But what were cold, and exposure, 
land hunger, to them, when they remem- 
bered that a lone child, the beloved of all 
their hearts, was wandering, without food 
or shelter, through gloomy solitudes and 
over the frozen ground, or that, perhaps, 
her fair little form, rigid in death, was ly- 
ing unburied in some dark covert, or ex- 
| posed on some wintry hill? The thought 

quickened their pace and speeded the 
search. 

By nocn of the second day the area of 
the search had extended to more than five 
miles in diameter. No tidings or sign of 
the lost child had been heard or seen.— 
Hope had clouded into doubt, and doubt 

| was fast darkening into despair. About 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, on the circum- 
ference of the outermost circle of the 
|search, and in the direction of the Obion 
Swamp, a freshly torn fragment of some 
garment was found clinging to a bush. It 
was identified as of.a piece with the apron 
worn by little Ella on the evening she left 
home. The news was soon communicated 
to all, and at once concentrated the com- 
pany and the search in the direction which 
it was now certain the child had gone. 

Mr. and Mrs. Riley had kept even pace 
with the rest until the morning of the se- 
cond day. Buoyed up by the hope of 
finding their child, and driven almost to 
madness by the tortured agony of a pa- 
rent’s heart, they could not be persuaded 
to absent themselves from the search.— 
They were compelled, at last, to yield to 
the conviction, that two bitterly cold 
nights and one bleak winter day had made 
them childless. With a grief too deep 
for tears, they returned and awaited in 
their now desolate home the result of the 
search for the body of Ella. Alas! for 














|the riven hearts of those who sit in the 


silence of an unutterable sorrow, awaiting 
the return of the lifeless form in which 
have been garnered up the rich treasures 
of a parent’s love. 


body was found. 


evidently died of cold and exhaustion 
many hours before. Forming a rude 


upon it, and began their tearful and silent 
procession towards the residence of Mr. 
Riley. 

Ye who dwell in great cities, and see 


along the crowded thoroughfares of fashion 
and commerce, glittering with thé trap- 
pings of wealth and the blazonry of pride, 
scorn not the severe simplicity of this 
rustic procession. It is the tear of the 
mourner, and not the nodding plume and 
the sable drapery of the hearse, that 
sanctifies and ennobles the funeral cortege 
in the eye of reason and Heaven. 

Few persons, indeed, could have wit- 
nessed that rustic procession to the home 
of sorrow, bearing the cause of that sor- 
row in their midst, and withheld the tri- 
bute of a tear to the scene. Innocence 
and beauty had faded from the earth, and 
old men and young men mourned for its 
departure. A sweet voice was silent, and 
forever, in those rural retreats, and all 
wept that its cadence was stilled, and its 
melody gone, like the hushed tones of a 
broken lute, to return no more. The veil 
of darkness had heen drawn over the lus- 
tre of bright eyes ; rosy little cheeks had 
faded to ashy whiteness ; a light had gone 
out in the house of a neighbor and friend 
—little Ella was dead, and there were old 
men in sobs and young men in tears, bear- 
ing her lifeless form to the home of her 
parents. 

With slow and measured step they bore 
the body of the little maiden, and deposit- 
ed jt in the presence of the parents. Let 
their grief be held too sacred for the pen 
of the chronicler of these tales to attempt 
to describe. 

Little Ella was buried the next day in 
the neighboring graveyard, where a neat 
tombstone, with the inscription of her 
name, age and catastrophe, points out to 
the visitor the last resting-place of the 
‘lost child’ of our narrative. It was 


from home on the fatal afternoon of her 
loss. — Home Journal. 


TIT FOR TAT. 
During the recent visit of Wombwell’s 
menagerie to Yarmouth, . England, an in- 
cident occurred wherein the extraordinary 


displayed. 





hearse of poles and bark, with an over-| 
coat for a covering, they placed the body| «Make haste, make haste, or I do be- I cannot say that his ears were not anx- 


never known how she came to wander off 


and well-known sagacity of the elephant 
was singularly and somewhat dangerously 


It is customary for visitors to present 
the animal, in the course of its perambu- 


ceiving them with its trunk 


to its mouth. 


tion. 


biscuit, when it 


lent blow 


and quickly transferring them 


One of the male visitors 
having placed @ biscuit within 
the edge of his waistcoat- 
pocket so as to leave a por- 
tion of it visible, the elephant, 
with its usual dexterity, re- 
moved it thence, and disposed 
of it in the ordinary way, 
without apparent dissatisfac- 
The animal continued | 
its journey round the circle of, No, he did not; he went back to the stile, 
visitors, receiving various gra- 
tuities in its progress, till it 
again reached the individual 
from whom it obtained the 
suddenly 
struck the man rather a yio- 
with its trunk, 
creating some confusion, and} boys to enjoy his treat? was he less afraid 
not a little terror, among | of being gored by a bull? By no means, 
those who witnessed the oc-| for Arthur was the youngest of the three ; 


lations, with gingerbread, bis- | 
cuits, and other articles, for) 
which it exhibits a remarka- 
ble degree of partiality, re- 


screams we hear!’ Arthur looked gravé 
and anxious; but his brother was older 
than he, and Arthur had been accustomed 
to lean upon his opinion. 

* Will you go, Peter ?’ he said at last. 

‘Not I,—it would be folly,—we will 
send some one from the station.’ 

‘Ah! if they would attend to us boys, 
—and even if they would, help might not 
arrive for half an hour, and then it might 
come too late! Oh! Peter,—that is a 
terrible cry !’ 

‘I can’t bear to stay and hear it!’ ex- 
claimed Peter; and so saying, he turned 
jand ran along the road as fast as Mark 
|had done before him. 

And did Arthur follow his brothers ?— 





,hastily clambered over it, and with many 
/an uneasy glance at the bull, that was 
|cropping the grass at no great distance, 
|fearful of running, lest it should draw 
‘him after him, Arthur made his way to 
|the spot whence the cries proceeded. 

| Was Arthur less eager than the other 


currence, and were unable to|he had hardly slept the night before from 


account for this rather rude 
mode of acknowledging what was sup- 
posed to be an act of civility. It turned 
out, however, that the individual had put 
jeither a quid of tobacco or a portion ofa 
tae into his pocket, in such proximity to 


to be a joke. 


GO AND DO LIKEWISE. 


jlieve that the train will be off!’ exclaimed 
Arthur, hurrying with his two brothers 
along the highroad, towards a small sta- 
tion at which the train was to call at ten. 


| 


| Arthur,’ said Peter; ‘ you rush on like a 


steam-engine yourself.’ 

‘If any of us had only a watch to tell 
us the exact time,—but the train comes 
so fast, and gives so little notice,—and 
only think if we were to miss it!’ 

‘ What a splendid day we have for our 
trip!’ cried Mark; ‘not a cloud to be 
seen in the sky! Ido long to see the 
Crystal Palace; they say it is the most 
beautiful thing in the world !’ : 

* How kind it is in uncle to give us such 
a treat!" said Arthur, his rosy face beam- 
ing with pleasure. ‘We have never had 
sucha holiday before! Oh! let’s make 
haste—come on, come on!’ 

* What’s that sound!’ exclaimed Mark, 
stopping short. 

‘ Net the railway whistle, I hope !’ cried 
Arthur. 

‘It is alond cry of distress from the 
end of that field,’ said Peter, looking 
alarmed. 

‘There it is again! cried Arthur; 
‘some one is in terror or in pain.’ 

‘I dare say,’ said Mark, impatiently ; 
‘but you know we’ve no time for delay.’ 

«I suspect that it is some one hurt by 
the bull that is kept in that field,’ cried 
Peter. ‘I can see the creature through 
the hedge!’ 

‘Can you see any human being?’ said 
Arthur. 

*No, no one; but the voice shows 
where the person must be.’ 

*We cannot wait any longer,’ said 
Mark ; ‘ remember that if we are late for 
this train, we must give up the treat al- 
together.’ 

*I cannot bear to go with these shrieks 
in my ears!’ replied Arthur. 

‘Then I will go on without you,’ said 
Mark, and he ran on, as if to make up for 
lost time. 

* Peter, we should get over that stile, 
and go to see what is the matter,’ said 
Arthur. 

‘ Perhaps we ought, but—but youknow 
that there is a bull in the field !’ 

* He is a very quiet one.’ 

‘Yes, generally, but he may be ina 
savage mood now. I feel sure,’ added 
the boy, grasping his brother’s arm, ‘that 
he must have gored the poor child whose 





[thought of the coming pleasure, and he 
| was by no means particularly courageous 
|by nature. Why, then, did he turn back 
,and cross the field? It was that the love 
of God was shed abroad in his heart, that 
| he had learned in the Bible to forget self, 


In a short time after the discovery of) the biscuit that the trunk of the elephant | and that he sought every opportunity, by 
the torn fragment of Ella’s apron, her|had appropriated both, and the animal kindness and compassion to his fellow- 
It was lying upon the|displayed its resentment in the manner creature, to show his love and gratitude 
ground, cold and perfectly rigid. She had|described for what it probably conceived | to his heavenly Master. 


Resolute, therefore, neither to let fear 
nor pleasure stop him in the course of du- 
ty, Arthur proceeded on his way, though . 


iously listening for the sound of the rail- 
| way whistle, or that he did not often fear- 
|fully turn to see if the bull were running 
|after him. He neither heard the whistle, 


the funeral pageant of the young sweep| ‘I really can hardly keep up with you, | however, nor was pursued by the bull, but 


jreached in safety the other end of the 
| field, where he found, lying in a dry ditch, 
|just beneath the hedge, a poor girl of 
|about his own age. 

‘What is the matter with you?’ said 
Arthur, stooping to help her to rise; ‘I 
am afraid that you are very much hurt.’ 

The girl was crying so violently that it 
| was some time before Arthur could make 
ott the cause of her distress. It appear- 
ed that she had fallen in getting over the 
hedge, and had sprained her ancle so se- 
verely as to be unable to rise. 

‘I thought that no one would ever 
come !’ sobbed the girl, ‘ though I scream- 
ed as loudasI could!’ ~ 

* But what can I do for you?’ said Ar- 
thur; ‘I am not strong enough to carry 
you away.’ 

‘Oh! do you see that little white cot- 
tage there, just on the side of the hill? 
my father lives there ; if you would only 
go and tell him, I am sure that he would 
come and help me.’ 

‘If I go all that distance,’ thought poor 
Arthur, ‘I shall be quite certain to miss 
the train.’ But he looked again at the 
|suffering girl, and thought of the holy 
|history of one who had compassion on a 
|poor injured traveller; he remembered 
the words, Go, and do thou likewise, and 
determined to give up his own pleasure 
for the comfort of another. Perhaps only 
a child can tell how great was the sacrifice 
to the child! 

Arthur ran in the direction of the cot- 
tage, arrived there breathless and heated, 
and found the girl’s father standing at his 
door talking to a baker, who, in his light 
cart, was going his daily round. A few 
words from the panting boy explained to 
the man the accident that had happened 
to his daughter. 

‘I am much obliged to you,’ said the 

cottager; ‘ I will go to poor Joan direct- 
ly.’ 
" The eye of Arthur fell upon the Dutch 
clock hanging up near the fire-place. The 
hour was not quite so late as his fears had 
imagined, but still it wanted only eight 
minutes to ten! 

“I cannot be in time for the train, said 
the tired boy, sadly, half to himself ; ‘ my 
brothers will be off without me! ‘Did 
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‘ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





you want to meet the train, and have you 
been delayed by your kindness ?’ said the 
baker, leaning from his cart, with a look 
of interest. ‘Jump up here beside me ; 
you've a chance of it yet,—the train may 
not be punctual to a minute, and Dobbin 
trots as fast as any horse in the country !” 

In a moment the eager boy was up in 
the cart, and the baker seemed as eager ; 
you might have thought, too, that the 


he sobs. 


They press not him to their hearts. 


The orphan lives. Sometimes he sees the 
hat his father wore! sometimes his moth- 
er’s bonnet and dress. He cries, he starts, 
His heart chokes its utterance. 
The big drops gush down his cheeks.— 
They who once dandled him, on their 
knees, or took him out to see the flowers, 
and the birds, and the blue sky, or the sil- 
ver moon and star-gems on high, are —“ 

e 








horse knew the state of the case, he dash- 
ed on at such a fine rate! And the train 
was five minutes beyond its time ; not till 
Arthur had sprung down from the cart at 
the station, and stood there thanking the / 
kind baker who had helped him in his 
need, was the long shrill scream of the 
whistle heard, and the dark rattling line 
of carriages appeared. He was in time! 
Oh yes, he was in time! 

Mark and Peter enjoyed their visit to 
the Crystal Palace, but their pleasure was | 
as nothing compared to that of Arthur.— 
His whole soul was overflowing with pure 

















green mold has grown in circles on their 


brows, and the damp, cold earth presses 
on their breasts. Yes, the little orphan 
lives. Reader, perchance some day he 
may meet you in your path. You may 
see his eyes when wet with tears, or his 
face when want and misery are his com- 
panions. And, some day, reader, be you 
father or mother, your child may wander, 
and the world may frown upon him. Can 
you, then, treat young orphanage with 
harshness or neglect? Will you let any 
motherless or fatherless wanderer struggle 
uncomforted by your words or unaided by 
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companion, who was evidently a consump-| Reading. in this state it a Sa who | i8 great; greater than all these; almost| ot ~ “hi ~— W. ep a * hi ™ | Night came, after tea I passed into sitting i 
tive. had va wh several. large bird boxes the greatest one I have. Can you guess? * Beeai a) Tittle B ag ens aL ye | mother’s room. Meeting my sister at tye ways t 
‘Last winter,’ said she, ‘I went to| ~nich in time, came to be inhabited by When we went back to the drawing-|,. ca gad - " aa hi to RB | door, she asked, ‘Where are you goiyjm his opin 
Kansas with him. The winter before we|}undreds of martins who, with their chil-|700m he showed her to me; his beautiful | ne jogs 7 7 ag > pagans and | ‘Bight, brother ?’ and was 
spent in Florida; and now we are think-|4gren resorted thither * annually. One| little girl ; his only child ; his little Bes- | a fled an ~ “ ed gt | ‘To the theatre,’ I replied, hurri perb 
ing of removing to Wisconsin, or Minne-| year he moved across the street taking sie! I was not fond of children, at a hi - a ee ee MESBABE | best my mother should over-hear may be : 
sota, for the benefit of his health.’ vith hited te’ Wind Geake. “Wien spring | thought so; but strangely did that little | ™ ; Teens Papa! O my Jesus! I am| My sister remonstrated, but I was think th 
The gentleman expressed some thoughts | returned, the flocks of martins came back, maiden win her way to my heart; my old 20 happy ct tne ee are een’ ‘mined. Never shall I forget the look d But n 
relative to her hardships in thus going put not to their new locality. They flew batchelor heart! Eight cloudless sum | ow ah * el | of sorrow and the emotion that trembledajm terrible 
away from her home and friends, and/ 9, ysual, to the old one, where they re. | mers of her sunny life had passed, and had | * L dies And th . littl rit | her lips, as she said, ‘ What if mother with its 
travelling so much abroad. . , : | each one, as it gently glided by, left with | SOME LATE AOSNS ¢ ys o A BE | to die to-night, brother, and you at thim tress anc 
8 : mained for a whole day, restless, and lost, | F 80 pure, so holy, returned whence it came. | ) : 
‘Oh!’ she replied, ‘I do not mind that though the boxes were only across the her all its charms, she could not have been | God’s little Fe stbiei er had fulfilled her | theatre?” Mother overheard her, aim friend, v 
‘at all, if he can only regain his health. I| treet. At ‘last, however they were in- |more beautiful. | Siecle ‘> the ry OP sella acai pd \called me to her side—laid her cold huijm ly ran to 
like New England better than any other prema to enter their old homes, shifted| That evening, sweet in memory to me, | lenin aud mk aan in “ in mine, and looked up into my facewitfm All day: 
part of the country, for it is home; but I ¢, the new locality ; and now, year after | We became firm friends. ‘She loved me, 8 see =a. her bright eyes. They seemed brig ing rem¢ 
am willing to live anywhere for his “mn year, the martins return, blackening the oy ee yay _ 2 “ - ap as = she — out — 
Her husband made no remark as he! ;; : ‘ id. e sat with me a little while, an above, and saw Heaven, “rey vata 
heard these words, but volumes were in tango Po et ta — I told her an old fairy story which most SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. her wondering gaze. sinking | 
his eyes. The incident, however, did not ; strangely came to my remembrance, and * Stephen, do not go to-night,’ she the vess 
particularly impress us, until we stopped then, after she, her papa and myself had SOULS: SCE. ‘Iam very ill. J feel that I am dying friends a 
at a station about half an hour afterwards. HELP ONE ANOTHER. had a frdlic, she went to bed. It was a lovely June evening when we my child, that in obedience to the will dj himboa 
Then a friend entered the car, and took a| Every body thinks it right and benevo-| The next day we all went out fora rode over to Mrs. Clifton’s to tea. She)God, my soul will ere long amswer thy crowdin 
seat by our side. He was troubled with! lent to aid a friend or a stranger who is| drive, and a delightful one we had. Little | met us upon the piazza, and, giving us ajsummons. You will soon have noone and lool 
a bronchial and lung difficalty of some) in trouble. If every body would do what Bessie was as bright and beautiful as the | cordial welcome, ushered us into a large watch over you, but when I am gone, t would 
years’ standing. In course of conversa-|}. . : il day, but there was sometimes a strange | cool parlor whose windows, opening upon|to follow the instructions I have gi » The s 
tion, we recommended a residence in a|'® right and benevolent, people genera”'y>| thoughtfulness of expression upon her|the piazza, admitted the soft air from|when living. Soon with your ying re 
certain Western State, to which he repli- including even boys and girls, would find| face which troubled me as being beyond | the garden, filling the room with perfume. father, I will look down upon trees, ar 
ed, in substance, ~ | this life a very much happier life than it| her years. ‘ As I was talking with her| Margeret, her eldest daughter, rose to | Heaven ; and oh! if spirits freed can lix man lay 
‘I should have been there months ago,|has proved to be heretofore. Dumb father —_ ning puke —_ a us with rye ys _ and _ 1 ager A — ~ ee Dr ss 
if my wife had been willing to go. But . | who le € only pure ijfe upon the earth. | seidom seen in a girl o irteen. er | w e with you. ee a) ve 
all ote friends are here in S cenahaattin ee ee ane o Sapo a Richard said not a word in a but mo- | face would have been beautiful but for an |a mother’s duty, and have endeavored jm Who wai 
and no consideration could induce her to sympathy and good will towards each | tioned me to look at little Bessie. She | expression of haughty pride which seldom|rear you in the fear of God. 1 Budde 
leave for a residence so far away.’ other that would not disgrace even the | was gazing into my face with a look of|left it. One by one the other children | pointed you to the right path, and fearful 
We looked at once at the stranger-|readers ofthe Companion to use as an ex- mingled horror and surprise, an expression gathered round, all but out our dear little | you will follow it. On my death bed of an 
woman, whose conversation we have/ample in their intercourse with each|such as I never saw before or since, and| pet Minnie, our favorite of the household. | Stephen, I feel confident that you wi —, be 
cited. ‘Noble wife!’ we said. ‘One of| other. Here isa very commendable act | which I shall never forget. She gazed so \° Where is little Minnie, ?? we asked anx- | never betray my trust)” : baa scribe t] 
a thousand, doubtless, in this spirit of| .. ¢, 2 66 6 Gnd, Walth to Wert so | fora moment. No one spoke. Never /|iously, as we vainly looked around for the| I bowed my head, throbbing with pan Then 
self-denial for her husband’s sake.’ There saathare an adhe hcitatatae: 7 . |had anything before been able to make me| missing one. The color mounted to Mar- | but the refreshing tears came to myrél the first 
is certainly a great difference between membering. The creature manifested | fee} that religion was above my scoffing| garet’s face, and a slight shade passed |I could not think of going to the theitgy ~anoth 
those two wives.—Happy Home. more kindness of heart than many men|remarks ; but asI glanced at that Jittle| over the mother’s, as she answered care- ‘ciate and receiving her gentle good mig 
seem to possess, and certainly showed | we 80 a to read mine, ae +O, = prea Rag she | nae to my _— be a iy 
: ‘ and saw the little maid burst into uncon-| will come when she likes.’ e were soon | out the words of my mother. id d rn 
; THE BABY-ORPHAN. ‘ _— . a a | trollable tears, I felt a certain shame that|in animated conversation. In the midst|upon the bed with, mingled feelings 4% "ver la 
During the prevalence of the cholera in | *®e ~~ ride. ‘ . in the presence of one so pure I should/|of it I heard a light step in the hall, for I|sorrow and regret. The clock sun had 
New bse Sar a wae : A soa M mine, whom I met in the |have spoken what perhaps she had never | was listening for it, and soon a lovely lit- eight—the time I was to meet my crossed. 
was @ family of three, the husband, the | city of Washington, some two years since, 


wife, and a little son, not yet in his sec- 
ond year. The prevailing epidemic took 
the father first, and the young widow and 
mother, with her unconscious babe in her 
arms, bent over the form of her dead hus- 
band, and wept the tears that well only 
from the widow’s eyes. Her little orphan 
one saw and felt that there was something 
strange in the looks of papa, and his filled 
eye and lips, with a quivering fore-finger 
resting between them, told that sorrow 
was also in his heart. Poor, dear child! 
little dreamed he or his mother, of the 
next black cloud coming over him. The 
epidemic seized his mother, and Death 


seemed to exult in his double triumph.— 


And now the infant orphan was led by the 


hands of strangers to kiss, for the last 


time, the lips of his loved mamma. Be- 


reaved child! with tiny hands clasping 
his mother’s face, and with a heart young 
in months but filled with anguish,he desired 


us not to let his mamma go. But the coffin 
man heeded not the little sufferer’s cries. 
The screws were turned, the hearse drew 
up, and mamma was conveyed to a couch 


in the ground of the out-city cemetery.— 


and who is a very close observer of the 
lower animals, related to me the following 
anecdote: ‘Six or eight years ago,’ he 
said, ‘I was passing the mouth of an al- 
ley leading into a vacant lot, when my 
attention was drawn to a group of young 
children laughing vociferously. I entered 
the alley to see the cause of their mirth, 
and soon ascertained it to be a large white 
goose, with a narrow strip of tin bent into 
a hoop, and thrown over the head of the 
fowl, by one of the urchins. The poor 
| goose seemed much annoyed by the shin- 
ing necklace, and ran about in every di- 
rection, trying to shake it off. I found 
that it was the sight of these antics which 
had so amused the little ragged juveniles. 
I stopped to see if the goose would un- 
yoke herself; and while watching her, I 
observed some ducks in another part of 
the yard, and very soon a drake from 
among them made a great quacking, and 
started off toward the embarraesed goose. 
When near, the latter stretched her neck 
out horizontally, and, to my great aston- 
ishment and admiration, the drake seized 
the lower part of the tin collar in his 


| 








heard before. Then she looked at me in 
|a sort of pitying way and said : 
| you loved my Jesus ! 
| say that of him ?’ 


‘ I thought 
Oh how could you 
During the rest of the|in my bosom. Her large gray eyes, shad- 
drive she lay upon her father’s bosom in| ed by long silken lashes, her soft brown 
perfect silence, and no one spoke. curls floating around a pure marble brow, 
The next day I was alone in my room,|@nd her simple white dress, altogether 
| thinking of all that had occurred, and a, gave her a look of angelic purity, such as 
| strange and unaccountable feeling of seri- I have never seen upon any other. All 
| ousness was creeping over me, a sort of) felt the influence of that holy look—the 
| longing to be like her, when suddenly the look of an angel, or of one soon to be 
| little maid was at. my side. I started as|such. 
| I saw her and met thut tender gaze oflove| ‘ Dear Minnie,’ said I, as the little head 
and pity which she bent upon me. Her |rested confidingly on my shoulder, ‘ why 
little hand was laid upon my arm, and for | did you not come and see me sooner ?’— 
a moment both were silent. Thenthe si-| She blushed, hesitated and tried in vain 
lence was broken by the words, ‘ Won’t| to give an intelligible answer. The little 
you love my Jesus?’ and she was gone. | yes filled with tears ; at length she said, 
1 could not ridicule that lovely spirit, and | hesitating atevery word,‘ Mamma and Mar- 
|yet some demon within me tempted my | ret say 1 stammerso they are ashamed 
soul to do so. The next morning and of me, and they would rather I should not 
|the next, and the next, the little maiden | Come into the room when there are visit- 
| came in the same way, said the same words |°r8- I don’t often, but I heard you were 
and disappeared. I never answered her, | here, and I longed to see you.’ And thus 
and at no other time did she allude to the |it was. The dear child had hesitated and 
subject ; but she never failed to come at|8tammered when abruptly addressed, even 
by her own family. Had she been ten- 


|that morning hour. One morning 1 said 
| to her, almost unconsciously, as she utter- | derly encouraged, her shyness and over- 











tle face peered in. ‘Oh, here is Minnie; /panion at the theatre. The tempter 
come in, darling,’ and the little fay, thus | yet fully vanquished. I heard a sigh 
encouraged, came timidly in and nestled | tap at the window pane. It was my 




















panion. Here 
‘ Hurry up, Steve,’ said he, ‘thei temedy 
tains have risen before now—let’s be Thay 
‘I can’t go,’ I stammered, relueti Sis vee 
as the memory of my mother's a 
came to me. f tomem; 
* Come along; none of that; whats™ temper, 
matter? Miss M will be 2 


he added in a lower tone, ‘so you 
come along, she will expect you.’ 
I forgot my dying mother, and 
myself inthe theatre. But ob! 
was the pleasure I anticipated? 
mournful face and sweet voice haun' 
unceasingly. The words, ‘you've 
trayed a mother’s trust!’ greeted’ m¢ 
every turn, and chilled my heart. 
Miss M rallied me upon my 
looks. My companion when all was 
took me by the arm and dragged me 
I started at every light, for my 
eye seemed to beam so lovingly 
sorrowfully from it. As we n 
I saw lights inmy mother's room 
passing before the window. 
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Ob! 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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my sister; What if er were to 
and you at the theatre !’ Like Cain, my 
ishment was greater than I could bear. 
ith a bowed head and guilty heart, I 
purried in the house. I met my sister as 
[entered. She threw her arm around me 
and exclaimed, her bosom heaving with 
ief, ‘ Oh! brother, what shall we do? 
other is DEAD!’ Oh! the leaden weight 
that fell upon my heart. How bitterly I 
ted going—but too late. ‘ Before 
she died,’ continued my sister, ‘she sent 
me for you. She eagerly watched the 
door for your entrance. But no, you did 
not come. She turned her bright eyes 
upon me 80 imploringly. O! brother, 
how could I answer that mute enquiry. I 
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se bad| hid my face and murmured through sobs |reflected in a large mirror opposite the destroy all the future harvest of corn. It 
1 on and tears, gone. Falling back upon the! door, and rushing at it with all his fury, 18 Owing to the black-bird that you have 
ok at y pillow, she murmured, as a white pallor breaking it into a thousand fragments, he Your corn, and is it not fair then, when 
Weepiy over her face, ‘God forgive my | suddenly turned and fled from the spot.—| that has grown up, that he come and take 
Dot thy id! and has not spoken since.’ | Thus providentially did God preserve two | bis pay for his useful labors from its full 
iding bis Placing her hand in mine, my sister led |}it¢le children and their father from the |Stalks? The full corn-field is another ta- 
her il me to the bedside of my lifeless mother. devouring jaws of a wild beast ! | ble that God spreads for the black bird.— 
sket. }#% [ clasped my arms around her, and pres- a BS aus But when the corn is all gathered, what 
that wil ed my burning lips to hers, I felt them BOY AND LARK. jdoes he do? Does he then suffer for 
Er. move, -_ she slowly ag ae eyes. Who taught you to sing, | —_ of a He oe re een 
, With | leaned sorrowing over her. e recog- y sweet, pretty birds ? im, and tells him where you have hoard- 
ith angi nized me and faintly murmured as the Who tuned your beautiful throats ? led it, and he comes and puts his head, 
nthemsaf death shadows again flitted across her You make all the woods like a bold little thief, through the air- 
sinister y white brow, ‘I forgive you!’ No! a a ag ip | holes of the barn, and breakfasts and dines 
g and no! I could not forgive myself— The Au- Of the extlioat <n 7 jand -_ and then flies away, whistling 
sked youl pora. With your loud and silvery notes. i ao of gratitude to Heaven. 
at fitted It was God, said a lark, would take a month to tell you half 
have 4 SCENE ON THE MISSOURI. As he rove from the earth; the ways in which God feeds the fowls of 
the po One summer morning a large steamer He gives the good we enjoy: the air. Did you never see the beautiful 
mm she was making its way down the Missouri, He painted our wings, cherry birds flocking about the cherry, 
inden with passengers, when the captain = gave us our ae mulberry, and apple trees, with the utmost 
fe finds us our foo activity in the beginni f April, 1 
was suddenly summoned to go up to one Ms bide on sajolen sai reer hi j, we beginning ~ &. ~a ’ — 
Sie Merwe © Se seer cabin, for | Good morning, my beautiful boy! Why an thie Gia? Bor the GUL oe 
enth man en seized with an alarming Liab — y § 
a disease. The man was the carpenter of THE HUMAN BODY. [me ¥ re and a ee that 
had the boat, and he - an pasa is. chil The human body is made up for the Joo, ae a om "toe Oa host put 
aa ee ? —. tn ye: Sitlenie, i. /most part ofwater. Prof. Johnson says a forth all their fruits: what a table has he 
yo tends to believe, that there is no God. man of 154 lbs, weight contains 116 lbs.|spread for them then! They fill them- 
my bm at does the Bible say of such a man? of water, and only 38 lbs. of dry matter. ie every day and every hour, and yet, 
re ‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is | From his skin and from his lungs water is |{t i8 80 rich a table that there is abundant- 
ap h i | e ly enough for the boys and girls t 
see theajg noGod.’ This man while at work, oF |continually evaporating. Were the air| y tcp a tty Siypce. detgane 
P sitting idle among his companions, had | Wherever you go, in summer and win- 
d into aye sitting 1 8 atc i |around him perfectly dry his skin would | ter, if you only open your eves "Nl find 
ister atti always been loud in arguing in favor of| , , | ee ay y Open your eyes, you | 
ou goifil his opinions. He had read infidel books | become parched and shriveled, and thirst |a table spread for the birds of the air. In 
Tn and was prepared with arguments which | would oppress his feverish frame. The | every hole and corner, al! around the win- 
burr perbaps they could not answer; and it|air which he breathes from his lungs is dow sills, on the wood-pile—there are 
ear mene my be some of them too had begun to|joaded with moisture. Were that which | spiders, and moths, and caterpillars, and 
think there was no God. . “ |insects of every sort and kind. The spi- 
~ an eeer:this ssan: was: eelued. with « he draws in entirely free from watery Va- | der hides himself snugly in the crevices of 
trembled IB terrible disease, which makes short work | Pot he would ges breath out the fluids | the fence, and while he watches in sup- 
acthel with its victims, and he was in awful dis-| which fill up his tissues, and would dry | posed security the big fly that approaches 
you at tress and anguish. The captain and my| up into a withered and ghastly mummy. | his web, the little butcher bird whips by 
her, aif friend, who told me the story, immediate- | [t is because the simoom and other hot a thera ag tn 
r cold bani ae yar y adi bas winds of the desert approach to this state |: the old ot oe audse<t Ge ete 
- | 9 
4 ing Spetice, but towards evening it be- of dryness, that they are so fatal to those | dow sills for a safe winter lodging. Little 
n gating ivf came evident that nothing could save him. who travef on the arid waste. does he dream that he is to be a sweet 
——_—_—_—- irds! God tells the 
revealed wim Nature was exhausted, and he was fast mouthful to the birds! God tel 
sinking away. The word went through THE SMART BOY. winter wren where he is. Did you 
at she the vessel he was dying, and Lis “ Mother,” said a little boy, ‘* you told | never see him creep in like a mouse and 
am dying friends and companions, who had heard|me I must be smart, and Tommy Benton |drag him from his hiding hole, swallow 
the will dif himboast that there was no God, came says it’s rich folks that are smart, and you him whole, plume up his tail, and whistle 
answer tim crowding round the open door of the cabin | know we are not rich, mother. | his joy as he flew away? 
ve no one and looking in to see how the unbgliever| ‘Tommy Benton means grandeur and; And then in the very time of winter, 
mt mil would die. fine style,” said his mother; ‘t but I mean just before the snow storm has come, did 
be » The sun was just setting, and its last|/energy and industry, and you if you, are | you never hear as you walked in the woods, 
our dying rays came through the cotton-wood | not rich, if you are smart to work, and |a little scratching among the leaves ?— 
1 you ful trees, and across the bed where the dying |smart to learn, may be smart in Tommy’s| What is it? Why itis the snow birds 
ved can lin Man lay, while the river lay in shadow | Way, when you come to be a man. I | busily turning them over and over. Why? 
f earth, end darkness below. All was silence, |knew a man who gave away a large for-|In this dreary time God knew that the in- 
I havedow—™ fave the labored breathing of the sufferer | tune, who was a poor boy, and went to/jsects would all be gone, and the fruits dis- 
deavored tm Who was gasping out his life. Boston with his clothes in a small bundle | appeared, and he knew too that these 
odie Suddenly the stillness was broken by a | but he was a smart little boy. He had, hardy little winter birds would want—and 
wl fearfal shriek, as if wrung from the depths | courage ; he was not afraid of the cold; |s0 he says to them, ‘ Under the dry leaves 
” death beh of an agonized spirit. ‘Oh God have | he was not afraid of the dark, he was not;I placed your food.’ They never turn 
at you wily "rcyupon me!’ No words could de- | afraid to get out of a warm bed, in a cold|them up invain. They grow in the dull 
scribe the agony of that cry. » morning, he was not afraid to dress in a season round and plump on his abundant 
with ping Then came a pause and a gasp. ‘It’s | cold room, he was not afraid of cold wa- | supply. To be continued. 
- my the first time I’ve ever called upon you,|ter; for a boy who has symptoms of hby-| 
the mother gasp, and then faintly and de-|drophobia when he sees a wash-bowl of FOR CHURCHES PARLORS AND VES- 
: ight *Pairingly, ‘And perhaps you won t hear | cold water, is not a smart boy and will | TRIES! 
1d. not me now. never make a smart man. | FIRST PRIZE GOLD pe SILVER MEDAL. 
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Thave ‘a lovely little step-son, of only 
five years old,’ whose sayings fill a moth-| 
‘rs heart with joy.’ He had committed! 
tomemory a little song commencing‘ ‘ Bad 

t, go.’ On one occasion he showed 
tome little irritability, for which his father 






































pay ‘enthim from the table. In a few min- 
4 ‘ad he was recalled, and the question 
a ‘Henry, can you ssy, “‘ Bad tem- 








Ptgo?”’ He shook hig head, no, and 
Wremanded to the other room. After 
ted T'went to him and found him jump- 







































; Upand down with all his might, and 
wore rr ee: he said he was trying to make 
n my temper go, ‘and mother,’ contin- 
vail was ot Cethe, ‘it will not,’ I fixed my eye on 











for a moment and said ‘Suppose my 
little boy should say, ‘Create in me a 
wheart,O God, and renew a right 
within me.”’ He clasped his lit- 
and kneeled and repeated the 
nd as he rose offered me a kiss 















































gertible tomy mind came the words of/with such a meek and tearful look that 
i it quite overcame me. 


taken up his abode in India, about two 
miles from Vizagaptan. 
set, on one occasion, while he was sitting 
in his dwelling, of which the outer door 
was thrown open, meditating with deep 
sorrow upon the recent loss of his wife, 
and the helplessness of his little children, sae } 
who were lying asleep near him, he was, What is it for? It is to feast themselves 
suddenly thrilled with terror to see a|%t God’s table. What are they so busy 
monstrous tiger cross the threshold of his |#bout, scratching up the loosened earth, 


eyes and a ferocious howl. < ter 
mal caught sight of his full-sized image | distructive insects that but for them would 


still remembers him—sends him to the 
farmer’s house, and he ta inst the 
window with his little bill for the chil- 
dren’s crumbs. Which of God’s children 
ever let little Robin Red-breast go away 
empty? 

O, there are a thousand ways in which 
God spreads a daily table for the fowls of 
the air. Did you never see the black- 
birds in spring time following close to the 
ploughman’s heels¥ as he turns up the 
earth with the plough and the spade ?— 


AN ESCAPE. 
Mr. Churchill, a native of England, had | 


| 
Soon after sun- 





ouse, and enter the room, with glaring and picking with their bills? It is to 
But the ani-| gather up all the grub worms, and other 











of Nahant beach. To-day we shall write 
about little Robin Red-breast, and other 
familiar feathered friends. 

Little Robin Red-breast is dear to every 
child, because he learns in the nursery 
that it was he that covered the poor babes 
in the woods over with their leafy shroud. 
It is little Robin who comes to us cheer- 
ing with his warble in the early spring, 
and stays sometimes almost till the win- 
ter snows. And during this long season, 
did he ever lack his daily food? Where 
does he get it? From God. In the warm 
season he provides flies, and insects, and 
worms, so many that he meets them at 
every step, picks them up on every branch, 


and gathers them from every leaf, and 
when the cold weather has diminished 
them, he fills himself with the berries 
ow on every bush, and when these 
withered and gone, and the cold 
God 


a 


winter is coming, what does he do? 




















rices of Organ Harmoniums, $350 and $400. 
HARMONILUMS, with Six stops, three sets of Reeds, 
and ove bank of Keys,—in black walnut case. Price, 


ORGAN MELODEONS,—with two sets of Reeds, three 
Stops, and two banks of Keys,—in rosewood case. Price 


MELODEONS,—with one and two sets of Reeds 
Prices $60 to $l 


Elegant illustrated Pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by mail 
Address, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 

thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
| YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
} proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 


in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 
WIth 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
Tn greater vantoty Chall aa be found anywhere else. 





IMPORTANT MEDICAL BOOK. 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA AND 
CATARRH SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
BY MEDICATED INHALATIONS. 


¥ ee pop y which was p d for this able and 
interesting work bas been more than realized. In all 
parts of the Union the press has hailed its advent as the 
precurser of a new era in the treatment of that terrible | 
scourge of our climate, popularly known as Consumption. | 

The following extracts will show in what estimation | 
this work is held by all who have bad an opportunity for | 
its perusal : 

From the Boston Congregationalist. 

Dr. Dillenback speaks from experience and with can- | 
dor. + With these diseases the author has had a long and | 
successful experience in this vieinity for some time past, | 
and the last seventy-five pages of the volume are devote 
to ** cases demonstrating curative power of medicated in- 
halation in Consumption and other diseases of the respi- 
ratory organs’’—examples which have come under his 
own observation, and which the patients describe with 
minuteness in their own language The beautiful paper | 
and tine typographical appearance of the work renders it | 
a mudel of neatness. 





t 


From the Boston Recorder. 

Improvements proposed in medica] science are, of 
course, and ought to be, received with distrust; but 
when a proposat like that now before us is made, not b 
a quack, but by a competent practitioner, it deserves a 
can exhamination. There ie certainly an antecedent 
probability in favor of the idea of bringing the healing 
application in immediate contact with the wound inthe 
lungs, in a gaseous or vaporing form. The author details 
many cases where the results of his treatment have been 
most happy; and we should think that many victims of 
the disease would wish to give it a trial. 

From the Boston Zion’s Herald. 
We have read this book with great interest. The first 
part, describing diseares of the air passages, is simple 
and perspicuous: the latt‘r part, describing many re- 
markable cures, is interesting. Forourselves, we admire 
the rules by which all regular physicians are governed, 
and are totally opposed to that quackery which makes 
great pretensions, using secret remedies, and relying 
upon the credulity and fears of the people. This book 
contains the author's remedies, and, so far as we can | 
judge, is reliable, as it certainly is interesting. 

From the Dover, N. H. Morning Star. 
This is a handsome octavo volume, of 224 pp. It is | 
written in a clear, intelligible style—the author avoiding 
as much as possible all technicalities, so that the general | 
reader will find little difficulty in understanding it. It | 
treats of the predisposing causes of C i symp | 
toms and i ases d ing the curative 
powers of Medicated Inhalati in C pti and 
other diseases of the respiratory organs. The last chap- 
ter contains reports of twenty-five cases, each case vary- 
ing from the other, treated by Dr. Diilenback, the author 
of the book, with most signally favorable results. We 
make,no pretensions toa knowledge of the medical art, 
but having in our own person, as we believe, derived es- 
sential benefit from the prescriptions of Dr. Dillenback, 
we advise our friends who may be suffering from any of 
the diseases upon which his book treats, to give hima 
cal’, especially if they have tried other physicians and 
means in vain. Atany rate send and get his book and | 
raad it. Dr. Dillenback’s office is No. 8 Cambridge | 
street, Boston, where the book may be had. 
This book is for sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co., Ticknor 
& Fields, Washington street, and at the office of the | 
author, 8 Cambridge street, Boston. Price $1,00. 
Dr. Dillenback attends to the examination and treat- | 
ment of ail diseases of the Chest, Throat, and Lungs, 
daily, at his office, No. 8 Cambridge street, (near Revere 
House,) Boston, from 9 A. M. to5 P. M | 
Persons living at a distance, and unable to visit the 
city, can be treated by giving a minute statement of their 
case in writing, and the appropriate remedies, with in- 
haler and necessary directions for use, can be sent to 
them by express. 26 

















PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAH. 


Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents :—Please send me four 
cases of the Pain Killer without delay. Enclosed is a 
draft on N. Buynton of ton, for one hundred and 
forty four dollars. The Pain Killer grows more and 
more popular every day, and will win its way into all 
families as an article which it is unsafe to be without.— 
The other day I sold a box to go up to the ‘Golden Foot,”’ | 
at Umarapoota. I have no doubt His Majesty will ap- 
preciate its value. I append an extract from an Extra 
of the ‘“¢ Pegu Press,” together with a testimonial from 
one of His Majesty’s judicial officers. 


Perry Davis’s Pain Killer. 


Orrick oF THR Prov Press, 
angoon, June 24, 1857. 

We have never found it necessary to publish commenda- 
tions of the value and efficacy of the celebrated medicine 
above named, and have never sought for testimony on the | 
subject, the extensive demand and rapid sale thereof, | 
making it quite unnecess: We are induced to publish | 
the tollowing from a judicial officer, which comes to us | 
quite unsolicited, showing a still higher value in the sav- | 
ing of life. | 

The limited supply on hand forbade recently the selling 
of large quantities to any one person, but we are happy wo 
say afresh invoice is daily expected, when all indents 
will be cheerfully filled. 








Twantal, 15th June, 1857. 
My Dear Mr. Ranney—I have but a very small prery | 
of Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, and I regret to say that 
have been obliged to refuse aid to my people who are con- 
tinually applyirg to me for it. 
let me have another 
When writing to your friends you may make use of my 
name if it will be of any avail. In my Circuit this year, 
through my Division, I really believe I saved hundreds of 
the lives of my people, when the cholera was raging, by 
following the advice « f Mrs. Ingails. I happened to meet 
this good lady at Khattiah, and 1 shall never forget ‘her 
words: ‘ One teaspoonful of the Pain Killer and one tea- 
spoonful of Castor Oil will act like acharm.” From 
Khattiah I passed on to Yandoon, and met Lieuts. * * * * 


I hope, therefore, you will 


| the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 


equal if not superior to an 


| credited as part payment of the purchase money. 


8s. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
—aNp— 

PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 


The first premium over all competitors, at the Fair 
of the Mass, Charitable Mechanic Association, at the Na- 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 
facturers. 

By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 

h ives, they have ded in removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
performer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
&c. Itis arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 





and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be wlaved. at the same time by use of 
the ‘ront set only. This connected with the Pedal Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is sufficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seate from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


| Is ¢esigned for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 

| two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 

| the coupler, is capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used witho..t the Pedals 

| Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 5:1 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none but the most 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
Manufacturer, and guaran- 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest- 
ed in musical matters, are re-pectfully invited to visit our 

més at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLSTT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 

T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN, 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 


| obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 


tent of at least a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfac- 
tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave....... eeeceee ¢ 
Scroll legs, 5 octave.... 
Piano style, 5 octave.....ee-eeeee 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave. 
Piano style, carved 








Organ Melodeon..........++. 
Organ Melodeon, extra finish. 
Pedal Bass Melodeon.......+...ee+.0+ 
Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


GOULD AND LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON 8TREET™, BOSTON, 
Have just published 
OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN. 


Edited by the Author of the Aimwell Stories, &c. 18mo 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

This little volume contains a choice collection of pieces 
in verse and prose, On the death and future happinese of 

oung children. Among the authors of the pieces are 

ongfellow, Wordsworth, Ben Johnson, James Russell 
Lowell, Mrs. Sigourney, Tennyson, Bryant, Saxe, T. H. 
Bayly, Whittier, Nehemiah Adams, Sir William Temple, 
Jeremy Taylor, Sprague, Gerald Massey, D. M. Moir, 
Mre Southey, H. F. Gould, Dr. Watts, Dr. J. M. Mason, 
Willis, Pierpont, French, Stoddard, Mrs. Stowe, Robert 
Burns, &¢ Anintroducwory article from the pen of Dr. 
Cumming of London, presents a general view of the argu- 
ments on which the Protestant Church rests the doctrine 
of infant salvation. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
GATHERED LILIES; 
oR, 

Little Children in Heaven, 
BY A. C. THOMPSON, 


Author of the “ The Better Land.” 18mo., flexible cloth, 
3c ; flexible cloth, gilt, 3lc ; buards, full gilt, 42c. 








and * * * *, on the topographical eusvey. When speaking 
of this medicine they laughed at me. This was on Satur- 
day night. They were dining with me in my tent. On 
the following morning, the latter (Lieut, Pearson) wrote 
to me that one of Ets Wansees had been taken during the 
night with cholera, and asked me for some Pain Killer. I 
sent him a bottle, and directed him to administer it as 
prescribed by Mrs. Ingalls. I went to dine with them in 
the evening, and on inquiring after the patient, 1 found 
he was quite we! 

Situated as I am here, in the midst of a dense jungle, 
and with thousands of people looking up to me, I beg you 
will let me have the whole you can spare of this medicine 
—and in fact I do not see whyI should not have the whole 
you have on hand, under the plea that ay eee is as 
good as any one else’s. H. W. LEWIS. 

24 





MAY AND JUNE, 1858. 
THOSE IN AURSUIT OF 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WILL FIND AT THE 
OLD STAND, 
AND ORIGINAL 
BOYS’ CLOTHING STORE, 
No. 4 Brattle Street, 


A LARGER AND BETTER ASSORTED STOCK OF 
BEADY-MADE GARMENTS FOR BOYS 
N BE FOUND IN ANY 
STORE IN THIS CONNTRY. 
9" The fashions for the summer are now ready for ex- 
amination, and purchasers will find the prices to corres- 
pond with the times Every desirable style of Goods in 


into garments for any one desiring it. 
J. WALTER READ, 


No. 4 Brattle, near Court Street. 
21—3m he 





BOSTON 
MERCANTILE ACADEMY, 


ship, Book-keeping, Mathematics, 
drawing, under the patronage of the M 
Association. Rooms open day and evening. 
derate. Students sted im obtaining board, employ 
ment, L. B. Hanarorp,A M., J. W. Paysor 
Principals. 18- 3mo 





the piece eanbe found, as usual, which will be made up 


Mercantile Building, 16 Summer Street, 
R instruction inthe common English resseecnge ad 


ercantile Library 
Terms mo- 





** My beloved has gone down into his garden to gather 
lies.”*—“ong of Solomon. 

ConrTents :—l—The Garden, whore is it? 2—What 
the Beloved is doing. 3—What does the Beloved gather? 
4—The period of gathering. 5—Who gathers them. 6— 
How does he gather them? 7—Wuither are they taken? 
| 8—Why does he gather them? 9—A future gathering. 


| Mi 
| 
| 





| A pretty little book on a beautiful subject, charming- 
ingly treated.”\—Philadelpbia Presbyterian. 
| ** Those who read it will find in the few tiny passages 
| exactly the drop of comfort which the case adinits.”— 
| Christian Register. 
“Though written in prose, it contains the spirit of 
true poetry.”»—Phila. Christian Observer. 
“ His words bear the deep imprints of personal experi- 
ence, and will find an immediate response from others.”’ 
—Watchman and Reflecto: 
“A delicate and touc 


ron. 

**Redolent of the fragrance and purity of the sweet 
flower chosen for its title.”—Salem Gazette. 

* In almost every household such a little volume as this 
will meet with a tender welcome.”’—N. Y. Evangelist. 


r 
hing little book.”—Christian 








BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
HESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, have a different influence to the 
affected parts, siving instant relief in bronchitis, asthma, 
coughs, colds, and the various throat affections to which 


* Public Speakers and Singers 


are liable, to whom they will be found invaluable; also 
for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. 
From the National Era, Washington. 

We so far de from our custom as to say of Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches, that we have seen them tried, and find 
them excellent for Coughs, Influenza, Hoarseness, &c. 

From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

Having found Brown’s Bronchial Troches beneficial in 
a diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethren 
@ real favor in caliing their attention to them. 

Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. The large 
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50 cents box is the sheapest. 





FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE 
YOuNG. 


HE Subscribers cordially invite all who wish to see, 
or play upon their piano-fortes, to visit their Ware- 
rooms, wh t icularl: 
and Saturday 
STON, where wy? 


wit ly on Wednesday 
> TON StTRegT, 
be seen SQUARE, GRAND, PAR- 
LOR, GRAND. 0: 
PIANO-FORTE 


THEIN, and UPR'GHT GRAND 
196m 
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On Exuipition, on For a. 
T. GILBERT &CO. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, JULY 15, 1858. 








c 
BEWARE OF MEDDLING. 

I met with a story of a monkey, which a 
gentleman in the country took when quite 
young for a pet: As he grew, he became mis- 
chievous. His master got a steel-trap to catch 
a fox which had carried off his chickens. The 
monkey saw him carry it in the barn and cover 
it with hay. As soon as he was left alone, his 
meddlesome disposition prompted him to go 
and see what his master had put there. Very 
goon a great cry was heard—the monkey’s 
paw was caught in the trap ! 

We have a kitten that is very fond of catch- 
ing flies and spiders. Yesterday a hornet came 
in his way. He caught it, turned it over, look- 
ed at it, but very soon there was a yaw, which | 


1 





jl 


expressed kitty’s feelings very plainly. The | .; 


hornet did not wish to be meddled with, and 
had stung him! 

Passing a drug store in Boston, I saw a bag 
of roots opened in a window, and on it a piece 
of paper as big as a plate, with a representation 


principal river. The word Ten-asse is said to 
sign 
principal river. 
river 

American Indians. 
ern boundary. 


principal river. 


principal river. 


Leon in 1572, b 
Easter Sunday ; in Spanish, Pascua Florida. 


river. 
| eared tribe have been = 


| speech since the days o' 
this morning ocular and auricular proof of the 





ify a curved spoon. : 
entucky was so called in 1793, from its 


[linois was so called in 1809, from its prin- 
ipal river. The word is said to signify the 


of men. 
Indianna was so called in 1809, from the 
Ohio was so called in 1802, from its south- 
Missouri was so called in 1821, from its 


Michigan was so called in 1812, from the 


ake on its border. 
Arkansas was socalled in 1812, from its 


Florida was so called by Juan Ponce de 
it was dis d on 





Columbia was so called in reference to Co- 
umbus. 
Wisconsin was so éalled from its principal 


Iowa was so called from its principal river. 
Oregon was so called from its principal 
ver. 


A MULE BEWITCHED. 
The popular idea seems to be that the long- 
rived of the power of 
Balaam, but we had 


of a human skull and cross bones, with the | fallacy of this belief. As we were coming 
word Poison in large letters below. The drog- | down Broad street, we noticed a little this side 
gist found people so disposed to meddle with of the Planter’s Hotel, a crowd collected around 
his roots, and taste of them, that he adopted | the wagon of a countryman, and we stepped up 


. — |to learn, if possible, the cause of the excite- 
this plan to prevent mischief. I thought that! ment. 


would be a good sign to put in the window of| bape wagon was drawn by a couple of mules, 
, ! ware oO ing. W. |one of them rather a bad looking specimen, 
ee es who seemed to hail from a caghen wine corn 
and oats were rarities—the other decidedly 
better looking, and giving unmistakable evi- 
dence, we thought, of having been better fed. 
The wagon was loaded with that delightful 
Hartford, June 29, 1858. | esculent—so popular in the South—sweet po- 

Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Sirs.—Enclosed | tatoes. Prominent in the crowd, we noticed a 
you will find one dollar for one year’s subscrip-| little black-eyed, gray-haired man, who was 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





tion. One year ago last January a little friend | busily engaged, when we came up, in negotiat- 
of mine made me a present of one year’s sub-| ing a trade for one of the mules, and strange 
scription to your valuable little paper. I have | to say, for the poorest looking one. 


prized it very much, and I have read it witha 


great deal of pleasure, and have found it in- | wan , 
structive as well as entertaining, and would | him, and want to make out the pair. How old 
therefore recoinmend it to all of the boys and | is he? 


girls in the States. K. H. M. 


Meriden, June 22, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed please | 
find one dollar for the Youth’s Companion, 
which should have been paid long before this | 
time, and will be paid‘in advance hereafter. [| 
take a number of papers, but this is THE paper | 
in ny family above all others, and is looked for | 
with a good deal of pleasure, and we would) 
part with all the rest before this. 
Yours respectfully, A. C. B. 


Yours truly, 


t 


Monson, Mass., June 20, 1858. 
Messrs. Olinstead & Co.—Enclosed is one 


‘Now, my friend,’ said the little man, ‘I 
t this mule—I have a first-rate match for 


‘ Five years old last spring,’ promptly replied 
he countryman. 

‘Golly, what a lie!’ cried the mule. 

The countryman started—the crowd looked 
frightened, and two of the colored gentlemen 
fled without stopping to ask questions. 

* Who—who was that ? asked the dealer in 
potatoes at length, having somewhat recovered 
his voice and senses. 

‘Why, me”’ promptly responded the mule.— 
‘What are you lying about? You know you 
have had me fifteen years.’ 

‘ There, my friend,’ said the little man, ‘your 
mule contradicts you—and he ought to know 
his own age.’ 

‘Pll be hanged if [ know what to make of 

ou or the mule,’ exclaimed the countryman.— 


dollar for the Youth’s Companion for the year|+{ know he’s only five years old, for I raised 


coinmencing April Ist. { have taken the pa- 

er four years, and have learned to prize it too 
ighly to discontinue it now. 

Respectfully yours, L.A. H. 





VARIETY. 





THE NAMES OF STATES. 


Maine was so called, as early as 1623, from 
Maine in France, of which Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of England, was at that time proprietor. | 

New Hampshire was the name given to the 
territory conveyed by the Plymouth Company 
to Captain John Mason, by patent, November 
7, 1629, with reference to the patentee, who 
was Governor of Portsmouth; in Hampshire, 
England. 

Vermont was so called by the inhabitants in 
their Declaration of Independence, January 16, 
1777, from the French verd mont, the green 
mountains. 

Massachusetts was so called from Massachu- 
setts Bay, and that from the Massachusetts 
tribe of Indians, in the neighborhood of Boston. 
The tribe is thought to have derived its name 
from the Blue Hills of Milton. ‘I had learnt,’ 
says Roger Williams, ‘that the Massachusetts 
was so called from the Blue Hills.’ 

Rhode Island was so called in 1665, in ref- 
erence to the island of Rhodes, in the Mediter- 
Tanean. 

Connecticut was so called from the Indian 
name of its principal river. Connecticut is a 
Nocheakannew word, signifying long river. 

New York was so called in 1674 in refer- 
ence to the Duke of York and Albany, to| 
whom this territory was granted by the King 
of England. . 

New Jersey was so called in 1664, from the 
Island of Jersey on the coast of France, the 
residence of the family of Sir George Carteret, 
to whoin the territory was granted. 

Pennsylvania was so called in 1681, after 
William Penn. 

Delaware was so called in 1703 from Deln- 
ware Bay, on which it lies, and which received 
its name from Lord de la War, who died in 
this Bay. 

Maryland was so called in honor of Henriet- 
ta Maria, Queen of Charles 1., in his patent to 
Lord Baltimore, June 30, 1632. 

Virginia was so called in 1584, after Eliz- 
abeth, the Virgin Queen of England. 

Carolina was so called by the French in 
1664, in honor of King Charles IX. of France. 

Georgia was so called in 1732, in honor of 
King George II. 

jabama was so called.in 1814, from its 
principal river. 

Mississippi was so called in 1806, from its 
western Boun ississippi is said to de- 
note the whole river, i. ¢., the river formed by 
the union of many. 

Louisiana was so called in honor of Louis 
XLV. of France. 

Tennesse was so called in 1796, from its 








| old man very busy at his wood-pile, and inquir- 


him myself? 
‘There you lie again,’ said the mule. 
*Take that,’ exclaimed the now infuriated 
owner, forgetting the fear for the moment, and 
striking the animal over the mouth. 
* Don’t do that again, cried the mule, ‘I'll 
kick you!’ 
The countryman’s eyes almost popped out of 
his head, and there is no telling what would 
have been the result, had not some one arrived 
who recognized the little man as Signor Blitz, 
the well-known Magician and Ventriloquist, 
which explained the mystery and relieved the 
countryman.— Augusta Dispatch. 


POWER OF KINDNESS. 

Many years since there lived a r me- 
chanic, eminent for his pious zeal and consist- 
ency. He was very much tried by the conduct 
of a neighbor, who was in the habit of cutting 
his cout for the week on the Lord’s Day, and 
the sound of whose axe continually disturbed 
the old Christian’s meditations. Father H . 
as he was called, often remonstrated earnestly 
and kindly with his neighbor, but without any 
effect. At length he adopted a different course. 
On Saturday afternoon his neighbor found the 





ed, in astonishment, what he was doing. 

‘Why,’ replied Father H ,* you will per- 
sist in cutting your wood on God's holy day, 
and it grieves me so much that | mean to do it 
for you this afternoon, so that you will have no 
temptation to do it to-morrow. 

‘The man was at once overcome, and ex- 
claimed, 

* No, you shall not ; 1 will do it myself. Nor 
will you ever after this have reason to complain 
| of my chopping wood on the Lord’s day.’ And 


he was true to his word. 





THE DYING CHILD. 


A little daughter, ten years old, lay on her 
death-bed. It was hurd parting with the pet 
| fower of the household. The golden hair, the 
| loving blue eyes, the bird-like voice—the truth- 
| ful, affectionate, large-hearted, pious child !— 

How could she be given up? Between this 
| child and her father, there had always existed, 
| not a relationship a but the love of con- 

enial natures. He fell on his knees by his 
| arling’s bedside, and wept bitter tears. He 
strove to say, but could not, ‘hy will be 
done!’ It was a conflict between grace and 
nature, such as he had never before experienc- 
ed. His sobs disturbed the child, who had been 
laying apparently unconscious. She opened 
her eyes and looked distressed. 

* Papa, dear papa,’ she said, at length. 

‘What, my darling? answered the father, 
striving for composure. — 

* Papa,’ she asked, in faint and broken tones, 
‘how much—do I cost you—every year ?” 











| 


* Hush, dear, be quiet!’ he replied in great 
agitation, for he feared delirium was coming 
on. 


To soothe her, he replied, though with @ 
shaking voice: ‘* Well, dearest, ps two 
hundred dollars, What then, darling? 
‘Because, papa, I thought—maybe—you 
would lay it out this year—in Bibles—for poor | 
children—to remember me by.’ 

With what delicate instinct had the dying 
child touched the springs of comfort! A beam 
of heavenly joy glanced in the father’s heart, 
the bliss of one noble living spirit mingled with 
its like. Self was forgotten, the sorrow of part- 
ing, the lonely future. ett remained but 
the mission of love, a thrill of gratitude 
that in it he and his beloved were co-workers. | 
‘I will, my precious child” he replied, kissing 
her brow with solemn tenderness. { 
‘ Yes,’ he added, after a pause, ‘I will do it | 
every year as long as Ilive. And thus my Lil-| 
lian shall yet speak, and draw hundreds and | 
thousands after her to heaven.’ 

The child’s very soul beamed forth in a long, 








‘Under my direction? Goodness! I should 
like Ag see a dinncr cooked under my direc- 
tion! 

‘Why so?’ asked the husband in surprise, 


education, for it is deficient in a very impor- 
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